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For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  use  of  teams  in  business,  military,  and 
medical  contexts  is  on  the  rise.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  research  on 
group  decision  making,  much  of  this  research  deals  with  people  who  are  exposed 
to  a  common  information  base  and  who  have  to  reach  consensus  on  a  single 
decision  where  there  is  no  objectively  verifiable  answer  (Ilgen,  Major, 
Hollenbeck,  &  Sego,  1993).  However,  not  all  or  even  most  important  decision 
making  groups  are  structured  in  this  fashion.  In  many  important  decision 
making  groups,  all  members  are  not  ec[ual  in  power  and  do  not  possess  the  same 
information.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  group  also  are  not  always  consensus 
decisions.  Instead,  in  organizations,  decisions  are  often  made  in  hierarchical 
decision-making  teams  with  distributed  expertise  where  the  group  or  team 
leader  has  the  final  say  on  what  the  team  decides. 

In  these  types  of  teams,  there  are  both  status  differences  (leader  vs. 
staff)  and  content  area  differences  (staff  members  with  different 
specialties),  and  the  decision  making  team  has  to  make  a  series  of  decisions 
where  objectively  verifiable  feedback  (in  terms  of  being  right  or  wrong)  is 
available.  Examples  of  these  type  of  teams  include  managerial  staffs,  hospital 
emergency  room  teams,  command  and  control  teams,  and  academic  research  teams. 
Relative  to  the  literature  on  jury  decision  making,  there  is  far  less  in  the 
v/ay  of  programmatic  research  on  hierarchical  teams  with  distributed  expertise, 
despite  the  fact  that  leader-staff  (or  judge-advisory)  arrangements  are 
ubiquitous  in  organizations  (Brehmer  &  Hagafors,  1986;  Sniezek  &  Buckley, 

1995)  . 

Hollenbeck,  Ilgen,  Sego,  Hedlund,  Major,  and  Phillips  (1995)  developed  a 
theory  of  team  decision  making  in  hierarchical  teams  with  distributed 
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expertise  and  reported  two  empirical  studies  supporting  that  theory.  The 
research  program  of  Hollenbeck  and  Ilgen  that  followed  the  initial  development 
of  the  theory  and  a  paradigm  for  studying  team  decision  making  was  supported 
under  the  current  grant.  The  purpose  of  the  latter  research  was  to  investigate 
whether  initial  findings  regarding  the  theory  could  be  replicated  and  to 
extend  the  investigation  of  team  decision  making  by  investigating  both  static 
and  dynamic  factors  affecting  the  decision  making  process.  The  general 
framework  for  static  effects  on  team  decision  making  involved  manipulating 
critical  conditions  team  settings,  such  as  the  complexity  of  decision  objects, 
the  medium  through  which  intra  team  communication  takes  place,  the  time 
pressure  under  which  decisions  must  be  made,  or  the  structure  or  architecture 
of  information  available  to  members.  In  all  cases,  such  conditions  were 
manipulated,  and  their  effects  on  decision  quality  were  assessed.  The  theory 
mentioned  earlier  was  used  as  a  guide  for  understanding  the  effects  of  these 
factors  on  the  team  decision  making  process* 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  static  approach  to  decision  making,  later 
research  also  looked  at  decision  making  over  time.  In  this  case,  mechanisms 
were  introduced  that  aided  teams  in  their  ability  to  respond  effectively  to 
key  constructs  identified  by  the  theory.  Through  these  mechanisms  teams  were 
able  to  learn  how  to  make  better  decisions. 

The  research  that  was  conducted  to  extend  our  understanding  of  team 
decision  making  beyond  the  development  of  the  initial  model  or  theory  has  been 
reported  in  a  number  of  different  outlets.  A  complete  listing  of  the  work 
appears  in  Appendix  A.  This  report  will  focus  primarily  on  the  last  studies  to 
be  completed  during  this  time  period — ones  that  have  not  been  written  up  for 
publication  prior  to  this  time.  The  two  studies  reported  first  replicate  early 
work  by  (a)  examining  the  degree  to  which  the  core  constructs  identified  by 
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this  theory  explain  performance  differences  between  teams,  and  (b)  examining 
the  degree  to  which  the  influence  of  traditional  variables  studied  in  the 
group  decision  making  literature  are  mediated  by  the  core  constructs 
identified  by  this  theory.  The  research  also  extends  previous  research  by  (c) 
examining  the  impact  of  team  structural  variables  on  decisions,  and  (d) 
providing  the  first  direct  attempt  to  manipulate  the  core  constructs  of  the 
theory  to  allow  teams  to  learn  team  decision  making  processes  predicted  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  their  decisions.  Before  turning  to  these  studies,  we 
v/iii  briefly  describe  the  theory  on  which  they  are  based. 

Overview  of  the  Mul'tilevBl  Theory 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Multilevel  Theory  of  team  decision  making 
is  provided  in  Hollenbeck  et  al.  (1995,  pp.  293-300).  Briefly,  this  theory 
holds  that  team  decision  making  accuracy  is  determined  by  constructs  that 
occur  at  one  of  four  levels:  team,  dyad,  individual,  and  decision.  The  theory 
identifies  the  most  critical  variable  at  each  of  the  three  lower  levels,  and 
then  forms  aggregates  of  these  variables  at  the  team  level  in  an  effort  to 
explain  performance  differences  within  and  between  teams  in  terms  of  the 
accuracy  of  team  decisions* 

The  Multilevel  Theory:  Core  constructs  and  propositions*  At  the  decision 
level,  the  most  critical  variable  is  decision  informity  which  is  defined  as 
the  amount  of  relevant  information  the  team,  as  a  whole,  has  regarding  any 
single  decision*  A  teaum  might  have  been  well  informed  on  one  decision,  but 
poorly  informed  on  another*  Characteristics  of  the  decision  context  {e*g*, 
time  pressure)  may  affect  the  team's  overall  performance  through  their  effect 
on  this  variable*  Decision  informity  can  be  aggregated  to  form  a  team  level 
construct  referred  to  as  team  informity,  which  captures  how  well  a  team  was 


Informed,  on  average,  across  all  the  decisions  it  made*  That  is,  even  if  one 
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holds  the  decision  context  constant,  across  a  large  number  of  decisions,  some 
teams  are  likely  to  end  up  being  better  informed  than  others.  The  construct  of 
team  informity  captures  this  aspect  of  the  team  decision  process. 

At  the  individual  level,  the  most  critical  variable,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  ^nf^ividual  validity.  It  is  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  any  one 
staff  member  generates  recommendations  to  the  leader  that  are  predictive  of 
Qj.  "correct"  decision  for  the  team.  Because  the  staff  members  are 
not  making  the  final  decisions,  staff  members  need  not  make  accurate  decisions 
to  be  effective  team  members.  That  is,  staff  members  may  be  biased  (e.g.,  off 
by  a  constant).  As  long  as  the  variance  in  their  recommendations  is  related  to 
variance  in  the  "true"  decision,  the  team  leader  in  hierarchically  structured 
teams  can  make  effective  use  of  their  inputs  by  adjusting  for  the  bias.  Thus, 
staff  members  who  might  themselves  make  poor  decisions  if  they  were  the  team 
leader  (because  of  their  bias)  may  still  be  effective  staff  members.  In  teams 
with  multiple  staff  members,  individual  team  members'  validities  can  be 
aggregated  to  form  a  team  level  construct  referred  to  as  staff  validity 
Operationally,  staff  validity  has  been  simply  defined  as  the  average  level  of 
individual  validity. 

At  the  dyadic  level,  the  most  important  variable  identified  by  the 
Multilevel  Theory  is  dyadic  sensitivity.  This  variable  reflects  the  degree  to 
which  the  team  leader  effectively  weighs  each  staff  member's  recommendation  to 
arrive  at  the  team's  decision.  For  example,  for  any  set  of  recommendations 
generated  by  a  group  of  staff  members,  there  is  an  ideal  or  optimal  set  of 
weights  that  can  be  applied  to  these  recommendations  to  predict  the  correct 
decision.  One  can  use  policy  capturing  techniques  to  discern  the  weights  that 
the  leader  places  on  these  same  recommendations  when  arriving  at  his  or  her 
final  decision.  The  difference  between  the  weight  that  the  leader  actually 
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assigns  to  a  staff  member's  recommendation  and  the  ideal  or  correct  weight  for 
that  staff  member's  recommendation  is  used  as  the  index  of  dyadic  sensitivity 
(where  a  large  difference  implies  low  sensitivity).  Again,  in  teams  with 
multiple  staff  members,  this  variable  can  be  aggregated  to  form  a  team  level 
variable  called  hierarchical  sensitivity,  which  captures  the  overall 
optimality  of  the  leader's  use  of  his  or  her  staff. 

These  three  concepts,  decision  informity,  individual  validity,  and 
dyadic  sensitivity,  along  with  their  team  level  analogs,  constitute  the  core 
constructs  of  the  Multilevel  Theory.  All  other  variables  are  referred  to  as 
non-core  constructs.  The  major  proposition  of  the  Multilevel  Theory,  shown 
schematically  in  Figure  1,  is  that  the  core  constructs  are  the  most  proximal 
causal  factors  that  explain  decision  making  accuracy,  and  that  the  effects  of 
any  noncore  variables  (e.g.,  variables  traditionally  considered  important  to 
group  functioning)  can  be  attributable  to  their  influence  on  the  core 
variables. 

The  Multilevel  Theory;  Empirical  findings.  Hollenbeck  et  al.  (1995) 
report  two  studies  that  together  employed  approximately  125  four-person  teams 
who  spent  roughly  1,500  hours  making  over  5,000  decisions  on  a  simulated  naval 
command  and  control  simulator  called  TIDE^.  Results  from  the  studies  supported 
the  theory  and  suggested  that  between  25%  and  50%  of  the  predictable  variance 
in  team  decision  making  accuracy  could  be  explained  by  the  three  core 
constructs.  Noncore  variables  such  as  group  cohesiveness,  familiarity, 
experience,  attrition,  job  knowledge,  and  role  redundancy  explained  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  variance.  Most  importantly,  almost  all  of  the  effects  for 
these  latter  variables  was  mediated  by  the  three  core  constructs. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  in  Hedlund,  Ilgen  and  Hollenbeck  (1996) 
who  examined  the  effect  of  communication  media  (face-to-face  versus  computer 
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mediated)  on  decision  making  accuracy  in  64  four-person  teams.  In  this  study, 
the  core  constructs  identified  by  the  Multilevel  Theory  explained  43%  of  the 
variance  in  team  decision  accuracy,  and  all  the  effects  for  communication 
media  (which  accounted  for  8%  of  the  variance  when  considered  alone)  were 

mediated  by  the  core  constructs. 

In  all  of  these  three  studies  reported  elsewhere,  the  value  of 
decomposing  overall  team  decision  making  accuracy  into  the  core  constructs 
could  be  seen  when  the  impact  of  some  non-core  construct  had  multiple,  but 
counter-acting,  influences  on  different  core  constructs.  For  example,  although 
face-to-face  teams  slightly  outperformed  computer  mediated  teams  in  Hedlund  et 
al.  (1996),  the  overall  impact  of  communications  medium  if  treated  only  as  a 
main  effect  was  under-estimated,  because  it  had  counter-acting  influences  on 
the  core  constructs.  Part  of  the  reason  face-to-face  teams  outperformed 
computer  mediated  teams  in  that  study  was  that  face-to-face  teams  were  better 
informed  and  developed  higher  staff  validity  (which  enhances  team 
performance).  On  the  other  hand,  the  face-to-face  teams,  relative  to  computer 
mediated  teams,  performed  worse  in  terms  of  hierarchical  sensitivity.  Leaders 
who  simply  received  cold,  detached  recommendations  were  better  able  to  learn 
how  to  weigh  these  recommendations  than  were  leaders  who  actually  observed  the 
staff  discussions.  This  suggests  that  an  ideal  arrangement  might  be  one  where 
the  staff  meets  face-to-face,  but  then  sends  the  recommendations  on  to  a 
leader  that  did  not  participate  or  observe  the  discussion.  Similar  types  of 
complex,  counteracting  influences  have  also  been  found  for  variables  like  team 
member  familiarity  and  role  redundancy.  That  is,  relative  to  the  core 
constructs,  these  variables  have  both  good  and  bad  aspects  to  them,  but  these 
effects  are  masked  when  one  simply  examines  overall  decision  accuracy 


(Hollenbeck  et  al.,  1995). 
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The  research  reported  here  replicates  and  extends  previous  research  on 
team  decision  making  in  hierarchical  teams.  It  is  a  replication  in  the  sense 
that  it  assesses  the  predictive  value  and  mediating  role  of  the  same  three 
core  constructs  of  the  Multilevel  Theory  introduced  in  Hollenbeck  et  al. 

(1995).  Study  1  is  an  extension  in  that  it  explores  the  mediating  role  of  the 
core  constructs  with  respect  to  two  additional  "noncore"  variables— group 
architecture  and  implicit  coordination.  These  two  variables  are  increasingly 
cited  as  being  critical  factors  in  the  group  decision  making  literature,  and 
thus  linking  the  core  constructs  to  these  variables  illustrates  how  this 
theory  relates  and  contributes  to  the  existing  knowledge  base. 

Study  2  is  an  extension  in  that  it  is  the  first  study  where  team  members 
are  provided  with  direct  feedback  in  terms  of  the  core  constructs.  That  is, 
previous  studies  have  manipulated  the  noncore  constructs  and  observed 
naturally  occurring  variation  on  the  core  constructs.  In  Study  2,  we  randomly 
assigned  teams  to  conditions  where  feedback  on  the  core  constructs  was 
provided  to  half  the  teams  but  not  the  others. 

Study  1 

Implicit  Coordination  and  Group  Architecture 

Implicit  coordination.  There  exists  considerable  support  for  the 
position  that  team  members  need  to  construct  a  shared  mental  model  regarding 
each  member's  capacities  and  needs  (Klimoski  &  Mohammed,  1994).  Teams  that 
succeed  in  developing  effective  shared  mental  models  have  a  common 
understanding  of  the  team's  task  and  each  member's  role  in  accomplishing  the 
task  (Cannon-Bowers,  Salas,  &  Converse,  1990;  Rouse,  Cannon- Bowers,  &  Salas, 
1992).  One  of  the  primary  benefits  of  common  team  mental  models  is  that  the 
shared  understanding  provided  by  such  frameworks  obviates  the  need  for  a  great 
deal  of  communication  aimed  toward  coordinating  actions.  Freed  of  the  need  to 
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insure  that  others  know  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  team  members  can 
concentrate  more  on  their  own  individual  responsibilities  (Orasanu,  1990). 

This  latter  aspect  of  shared  mental  models  has  been  referred  to  as  implicit 
coordination.  The  hallmark  of  teams  that  have  good  implicit  coordination  is 
that  members'  needs  are  met  without  a  great  deal  of  direct,  explicit 
communication . 

From  a  Multilevel  Theory  perspective,  teams  with  good  implicit 
coordination  should  be  able  to  transmit  critical  information  to  each  other 
faster  and  more  efficiently  (thus  achieving  high  levels  of  team  informity). 
Because  information  is  received  in  a  timely  manner  and  team  members  are 
focused  on  task  performance  rather  than  requesting  missing  information,  we 
would  also  expect  this  to  enhance  the  validity  of  staff  members' 
recommendations,  as  well  as  the  appropriateness  of  the  leader's  weighting 
strategy. 

Group  architecture.  As  we  noted  earlier,  the  current  program  of  research 
is  interested  in  teams  structured  to  have  a  leader  with  a  staff.  Leader-staff 
arrangements  can  take  on  many  different  forms.  This  study  seeks  to  explore 
different  types  of  team  architectures  and  the  role  played  by  implicit 
coordination  in  these  different  architectures.  We  define  team  architecture  as 
the  means  by  which  information  and  expertise  is  distributed  throughout  the 
team  (Carley,  1991,  1992;  Carley  &  Lin,  1995).  Architecture  is  a  complex, 
multifaceted  construct  that  deals  with  group  structure,  information 
distribution,  and  communication  requirements.  In  an  attempt  to  promote  better 
decision  making  team  architectures  or  structures  are  often  manipulated 
(Rogelberg,  Barnes-Farrell,  &  Lowe,  1992). 

The  number  of  different  architectures  that  could  be  configured  for  a  set 
number  of  individuals  (e.g.,  four  people)  attempting  to  cover  some  fixed  area 
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of  decision  space  (e.g.,  a  decision  that  needs  to  be  made  based  on  a  set  of 
nine  pieces  of  information)  is  vast.  Our  primary  interest  is  not  to  map  a 
large  number  of  possible  architectures  then  compare  and  contrast  them  (a  task 
that  may  be  more  suitable  to  mathematical  modeling  approaches  see,  for 
example,  Carley  &  Lin,  1995).  Rather,  our  interest  is  in  sampling  a  small 
number  of  different  architectures  that  differ  in  interesting  ways.  We  will 
then  compare  the  degree  to  which  the  core  constructs  of  the  Multilevel  Theory 
mediate  the  impact  of  the  structures  on  team  decision  making  accuracy. 

Three  different  team  architectures  were  examined.  One  set  of  teams  was 
comprised  of  staff  members  who  were  generalists.  In  the  generalist  teams,  each 
staff  member  can  access  all  of  the  available  information  but  has  only  general 
knowledge  in  terms  of  interpreting  that  information.  Since  each  person  has 
access  to  all  the  available  information,  there  is  minimal  need  for 
communication  or  coordination  among  the  team  members.  For  contrast,  we 
examined  staffs  composed  of  specialists.  Specialist  teams  have  staff  members 
who  possess  highly  precise  knowledge  in  terms  of  interpreting  information,  but 
each  staff  member  has  access  to  only  a  few  pieces  of  information.  Since  each 
staff  member  can  only  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  decision  space, 
these  teams  required  some  degree  of  coordination  to  ensure  each  staff  member 
had  an  accurate  cognitive  representation  of  the  decision  object  as  a  whole. 
Finally,  a  third  set  of  teams  were  configured  as  general-specialists.  Their 
members  had  range  and  precision  at  levels  intermediate  to  those  associated 
with  the  other  two  conditions.  Figures  2a  through  2c  schematically  depict  the 
three  types  of  structures  examined  in  this  study. 

Costs  and  benefits  are  associated  with  each  team  structure.  The  broad 
range  of  the  generalists'  knowledge  means  that  each  staff  member  can  operate 


Generalist  Architecture 
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Evaluates  each  cue  on  a  1  to  2  scale  (low  threat  -  high  threat) 

Figure  2a.  The  generalist  architecture 


Specialist  Architecture 
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Evaluates  each  cue  on  a  1  to  5  scale  (low  threat  --  high  threat) 

Figure  2b,  Jlie  specialist  architecture 


Generalist  Specialist  Architecture 


Evaluates  each  cue  on  a  1  to  3  scale  (low  threat  -  high  threat) 

Figure  2c >  The  general-specialist  architecture 
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independently  from  the  other  staff  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generalists 
can  make  only  gross  distinctions  on  each  dimension.  The  specialists  and 
general-specialists  can  make  finer  distinctions  within  dimensions  relative  to 
the  generalists,  but  face  demands  for  coordination  because  they  cannot  cover 
the  entire  decision  space. 

Specialists,  generalists,  and  general-specialists  represented  three 
architectures  that  were  manipulated  independently.  However,  their 
effectiveness  with  respect  to  performance  was  expected  to  interact  with  the 
quality  of  the  team's  coordination  behavior.  Therefore,  coordination  was 
measured  and  teams  were  classified  as  either  good  or  poor  on  it  (see  "Research 
Design"  for  further  detail). 

Figure  3  shows  a  summary  of  the  predicted  levels  of  performance  for  the 
ftve  types  of  teams  examined  here.  In  general,  our  prediction  is  that 
specialist  and  general-specialist  teams  that  are  well  coordinated  (i.e.,  WCSP 
and  WCGS  in  Figure  3)  will  outperform  generalists  teams  (i.e.,  Gen  in  Figure 
3)  due  to  their  increased  precision.  However,  poorly  coordinated  specialist 
and  general-specialist  teams  (i.e.,  PCSP  and  PCGS  in  Figure  3)  will  perform 
worse  than  generalists  teams  because  of  their  inability  to  gain  timely  access 
to  information. 

In  addition,  in  line  with  the  previous  literature  on  the  Multilevel 
Theory,  we  predicted  that  any  differences  in  team  performance  attributable  to 
architecture  or  implicit  coordination  will  be  explained  by  the  three  core 
constructs  specified  by  the  theory.  For  example,  the  generalists,  because  of 
their  access  to  all  information,  should  generate  higher  levels  of  decision 
^j^fQrmity  relative  to  the  other  types  of  staffs.  However,  the  gross  level  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  generalists  may  limit  their  individual  validity 
relative  to  the  more  finely  grained  specialists.  Finally,  because  they  all 


Predicted  Effects  of  Architecture  and  Coordination  on  Accuracy 
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Lower  scores  reflect  higher  levels  of  team  decision  accuracy 

Figure  3.  Predicted  effects  of  architecture  and  implicit  coordination  on  team  decision  accuracy 
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focus  on  the  exact  same  information,  the  recommendations  of  the  generalists 
will  tend  to  be  redundant.  The  opinions  of  the  specialists  on  the  other  hand, 
are  likely  to  be  more  varied.  This  variability  increases  the  need  for 
developing  differentiated  weighting  systems  with  specialized  staff  members,  in 
order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  "constructive  controversy"  (Tjosvold,  1982). 
Thus,  hierarchical  sensitivity  is  likely  to  be  considered  more  critical  (and 
therefore  receive  more  attention)  to  leaders  of  specialized  staffs  relative  to 

generalists. 

Method 

Participants.  Research  participants  were  420  undergraduate  students  at  a 
large  midwestern  university  who  were  arrayed  into  105  four-person  teams.  In 
return  for  their  participation,  each  received  course  credit  and  was  also 
eligible  to  earn  a  cash  prize  based  upon  team  performance. 

Task.  Since  this  was  meant  to  be  a  replication  of  Hollenbeck  et  al. 
(1995),  the  same  task  (i.e.,  TIDE^)  and  procedures  were  used  in  this  study  as 
that  one  (see  pages  301-303  of  Hollenbeck  et  al.,  1995  for  more  details). 

TIDe2  is  a  software  program  for  a  decision  task  simulation  that  presents 
participants  with  values  on  a  number  of  attributes  of  a  problem  or  object. 

In  this  particular  study,  TIDE^  was  programmed  to  simulate  a  naval 
command  and  control  scenario  with  a  leader  and  three  staff  members.  Each  team 
member  sat  at  a  work  station  in  front  of  a  computer  that  was  networked  to  all 
other  team  members.  The  team's  task  was  to  monitor  the  airspace  surrounding 
the  team.  When  any  aircraft  came  into  this  airspace,  each  team  member  needed 
to  gather  some  information  about  particular  attributes  of  the  aircraft  (e.g., 
its  speed,  direction,  angle,  range,  size,  etc.),  and  then  arrive  at  a  judgment 
regarding  the  appropriate  response  to  make  toward  the  aircraft.  Judgments  and 
decisions  were  rendered  on  a  seven-point  continuum  that  varied  in 
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aggresBivenesB  from  Ignore  (the  lowest  level  of  aggressiveness),  to  Defend 
(the  most  aggressive  response) .  Intermediate  anchors  on  this  scale  were 
arranged  in  increasing  levels  of  aggressiveness. 

The  team's  decision  was  made  by  the  leader,  after  receiving  input  from 
the  staff.  Once  made,  the  leader's  response  was  compared  to  the  correct 
decision.  This  correct  decision  was  based  on  translating  the  rules  of  the 
simulation  exercise  into  a  linear  combination  of  the  attributes  and  applying 
the  equation  to  the  attribute  values  of  the  stimulus  aircraft. 

Measurement  of  team  decision  making  accuracy.  Accuracy  was  defined  as 
the  degree  to  which  the  leader's  decision  matched  the  correct  decision.  The 
performance  scale  and  the  verbal  anchors  associated  with  it  were:  Hit  for  no 
difference.  Near  Miss  for  a  decision  one  off  from  the  correct  decision,  a  Miss 
for  being  two  off,  an  Incident  for  being  three  off,  and  a  Disaster  for  a 
difference  of  four  or  more.  Following  the  leader's  decision,  each  person  in 
the  team  received  performance  feedback  that  told  the  team's  performance  on  the 
trial.  There  were  36  trials  (i.e.,  aircraft  to  evaluate). 

Research  design.  This  study  is  best  conceptualized  as  a  nonfully  crossed 
3X2  Design,  where  there  were  three  different  team  architectures  (generalist, 
general—specialist ,  specialist)  and  two  levels  of  team  coordination  (well 
coordinated,  poorly  coordinated).  The  design  is  not  fully  crossed  because 

ig  no  demand  for  coordination  on  the  part  of  the  generalists  (who  by 
definition,  can  obtain  all  the  needed  information  on  their  own) .  Thus,  this 
leaves  five  groups  that  can  be  compared,  generalists  (Gen) ,  well  coordinated 
specialists  (WCSP),  poorly  coordinated  specialists  (PCSP),  well  coordinated 
general-specialists  (WCGS)  and  poorly  coordinated  general-specialists  (PCGS). 
In  this  study,  the  generalists  serve  as  a  control  group  for  the  other 
combinations  of  coordination  and  architecture. 
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Measurement:  of  implicit:  coordina'tion*  As  we  no'ted  earlier^  the  hallmark 
of  teams  with  good  implicit  coordination  is  that  each  team  member  obtains  what 
is  needed  from  other  team  members  without  having  to  directly  ask  for  help.  The 
TIDE^  program  records  all  responses  of  each  team  member ^  and  also  aggregates 
these  into  indices  that  capture  the  level  of  implicit  team  coordination. 

Figure  4  shows  the  steps  necessary  to  successfully  execute  a  question  and 
answer  with  the  TIDE^  simulation  task.  That  is,  if  Team  Member  A  needs  some 
information  from  Team  Member  B,  he  or  she  needs  to  send  a  query  from  A  to  B, 
this  query  then  needs  to  be  received  by  B,  who  must  then  transmit  the 
information  to  A,  who  must  then  receive  the  information,  thus  completing  a 
four-step  sequence. 

Implicit  coordination  is  defined  here  in  terms  of  "wasted  motions,”  that 
is,  behaviors  that  take  time  and  effort  but  fail  to  result  in  any  information 
exchange  or  gain.  Teams  that  generated  a  large  number  of  wasted  motions  in 
moving  information  around  the  system  were  viewed  as  lacking  implicit 
coordination. 

Wasted  motions  could  take  on  four  different  forms  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
If  Team  Member  A  queries  Member  B,  but  B  fails  to  receive  this  query,  this 
results  in  one  wasted  motion  (hereafter  referred  to  as  a  "Slight  ) .  If  Team 
Member  B  receives  this  query  (i.e.,  goes  to  his  message  center  and  reads  it) 
but  fails  to  do  what  is  asked  of  him,  this  results  in  two  wasted  motions 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  being  "Unresponsive").  If  B  receives  the  query  and 
answers  it,  but  the  person  who  initiated  the  communication  fails  to  go  back 
and  receive  this  information  by  looking  at  it  when  notified  that  someone  has 
responded  to  his  request,  the  result  is  now  three  wasted  motions  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  being  "Forgetful").  Finally,  a  fully  completed  four  step 
sequence  that  leads  to  information  exchange  (hereafter  referred  to  as  a 


Indicators  of  Poor  Implicit  Coordination 
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"Learn")  generates  two  wasted  motions.  Two  motions  are  wasted  in  the  sense 
that  a  team  with  perfect  implicit  coordination  can  get  the  same  result  with 
two  steps.  That  is,  if  team  members  know  each  others'  information  needs,  there 
should  be  no  need  to  send  and  receive  queries— the  information  should  just  be 
sent  and  received  in  two  steps  (hereafter  referred  to  as  a  "Lecture").  Because 
the  teams  could  communicate  with  each  other  via  open  text  messages  and  were 
given  time  prior  to  the  experimental  trials  to  develop  a  task  strategy,  a  well 
coordinated  team  should  have  been  able  to  avoid  direct  queries  during  real¬ 
time  task  engagement. 

In  this  study,  the  total  sum  of  wasted  motions  was  a  measure  of  implicit 
coordination  (high  score  indicates  poor  implicit  coordination).  The  four  types 
of  wasted  motions  formed  a  unidimensional  scale  with  a  coefficient  alpha  of 
.74  implying  that  they  tapped  a  common  underlying  construct;  teams  that 
displayed  one  type  of  wasted  motion  tended  to  display  others. 

Since  generalists  teams  did  not  need  to  communicate,  the  measure  was  not 
relevant  to  these  teams.  However,  the  two  nongeneralists  types  of  teams  were 
divided  into  well  coordinated  and  poorly  coordinated  groups  by  splitting  them 
at  the  median,  thus  creating  the  five  different  types  of  teams  listed  in 
Figure  2 . 

Manipulation  of  team  architecture.  Teams'  were  randomly  assigned  to  one 
of  three  architectures:  generalist,  specialist,  or  general/specialist.  In  the 
generalist  architecture,  staff  members  could  measure  all  attributes  of 
aircraft  (nine  in  all),  but  they  only  had  a  general  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
information  from  each  dimension.  That  is,  they  were  taught  only  one  "critical 
value"  on  each  of  the  nine  attributes,  and  this  critical  value  broke  up  the 
dimension  into  two  gross  categories  (threatening  or  nonthreatening).  For 
example,  on  the  dimension  of  altitude,  they  were  trained  that  any  aircraft 
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under  21,000  fee't  was  threatening,  but  aircraft  above  this  altitude  were 
nonthreatening . 

Staff  members  in  generalist  teams  also  had  to  learn  all  three  "rules  of 
engagements"  These  rules  specified  how  values  on  specific  dimensions  combined 
to  determine  the  overall  nature  of  the  threat  associated  with  a  specific 
aircraft.  For  example,  one  of  the  rules  of  engagement  (i.e.,  the  location 
rule)  specified  a  three-way  interaction  between  altitude,  range  and  corridor 
status,  such  that  an  aircraft  had  to  be  threatening  on  all  three  attributes 
(low,  close  and  outside  the  corridor)  before  it  was  considered  threatening 
overall. 

In  the  specialist  condition,  staff  members  could  measure  only  three 
attributes  but  were  taught  four  critical  values  on  each  attribute.  These  four 
critical  values  divided  each  dimension  into  five  precise  categories  (very 
threatening,  somewhat  threatening,  uncertain,  somewhat  nonthreatening  and  very 
nonthreatening).  The  critical  values  were  the  actual  cut-offs  used  to  generate 
the  "true"  score  for  each  aircraft,  and  thus  had  higher  fidelity  than  the 
system  used  by  the  generalists.  For  example,  on  the  dimension  of  altitude, 
specialists  were  trained  that  any  aircraft  under  13,000  feet  was  very 
threatening,  14,000  to  16,000  feet  was  somewhat  threatening,  17,000  to  23,000 
feet  was  uncertain,  24,000  to  26,000  feet  was  somewhat  nonthreatening  and 
27,000  to  35,000  feet  was  not  at  all  threatening.  Finally,  staff  members  in 
specialist  teams  only  had  to  know  one  rule  of  engagement. 

In  the  general-specialist  condition  was  a  mix  of  the  previously 
described  two  in  which  each  staff  member  could  measure  six  attributes,  but  was 
taught  only  two  critical  values  on  each.  These  two  critical  values  broke  up 
each  dimension  into  three  categories  (threatening,  uncertain,  nonthreatening). 
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Each  staff  member  in  general-specialist  teams  had  to  know  two  rules  of 
engagement . 

Note  that  the  three  group  architectures  are  roughly  equivalent  in  their 
information  storing  and  processing  demands.  Each  staff  member  in  every 
condition  had  to  store  approximately  the  same  number  of  points  in  working 
memory,  but  the  information  possessed  by  each  differed  in  terms  of  breadth, 
depth,  and  specialization. 

Both  Specialists  and  Generalist-Specialists  needed  to  exchange 
information  with  other  team  members  because  no  one  staff  member  ever  possessed 
all  the  information  necessary  for  evaluating  the  aircraft  on  the  rule(s)  for 
which  he/she  was  responsible.  That  is,  if  the  staff  member  was  responsible  for 
the  location  rule,  which  dealt  with  altitude-range-corridor  status,  he  or  she 
could  only  measure  one  of  these  attributes  directly.  The  remaining  two  pieces 
of  information  had  to  come  from  other  team  members,  hence  creating 
interdependence  and  a  need  for  coordination. 

Measurement  of  the  core  constructs.  The  three  core  constructs  were 
measured  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Hollenbeck  et  al.  (1995;  see  pp.  296—298  for 
more  details).  Briefly,  team  informitv  was  simply  the  total  amount  of 
information  available  to  the  team  when  they  made  their  decision  averaged 
across  all  trials;  staff  validity  was  the  average  correlation  between  the 
staff  members'  recommendation  and  the  correct  decision;  and  hierarchical 
sensitivity  was  the  average  of  the  absolute  differences  between  the  weights 
actually  assigned  by  the  leader  to  his  or  her  staff's  recommendations  and  the 
ideal  set  of  weights  obtained  by  regressing  the  true  decision  on  the  staff 
members'  recommendations.  The  level  of  analysis  for  these  constructs  was  the 
team  level,  and  hence  the  sample  size  was  105  for  all  of  these  measures. 
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We  also  measured  analogs  of  these  constructs  at  levels  below  that  of  the 
team.  For  decision  informity,  the  lowest  level  of  analysis  was  that  of  the 
trial.  Each  aircraft  passing  through  the  airspace  represented  a  trial 
requiring  a  decision.  From  now  on  we  shall  refer  to  trial  level  decisions  as 
the  decision  trial.  The  number  of  decisions  made  across  all  teams  was  3,780 
(i.e.,  105  teams  that  each  made  36  decisions).  For  individual  validity,  the 
level  of  analysis  is  at  the  individual  staff  member  level,  and,  therefore,  the 
nximber  of  observations  was  315  (i.e.,  105  teams  that  each  contained  three 
staff  members).  Finally,  for  dyadic  sensitivity,  the  level  of  the  analysis  is 
the  vertical  leader-staff  dyad  for  which  there  was  also  315  decisions  (i.e., 
105  teams  that  each  contained  3  leader-staff  dyads). 

Study  1  Results  and  Discussion 

Table  1  shows  the  descriptive  statistics  associated  with  the  variables 
measured  in  this  study  at  the  team  level  (n  =  105). 

Tho  impact  of  the  core  constructs.  The  results  of  the  first  stage  of 
data  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  2  where  team  decision  accuracy  is  regressed 
on  the  three  core  constructs.  As  a  set,  the  three  core  constructs  explained  a 
statistically  significant  42%  of  the  variance  in  team  decision  making 
accuracy.  There  was  also  a  statistically  significant  effect  for  each  of  the 
three  core  constructs,  although  in  terms  of  effect  size,  the  majority  of  this 
variance  was  explained  by  staff  validity  (incremental  of  .28)  relative  to 
team  informity  and  hierarchical  sensitivity  (incremental  R^'s  of  .04  and  .10). 
Interactions  cimong  the  core  constructs  were  tested,  but  none  were 
statistically  significant,  and  these  were  omitted  from  Table  2  to  conserve 


space. 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  All  Variables  at  the  Team  Level  fn  =  105 > 
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accuracy  and  hierarchical  sensitivity  are  deviation  scores  and  hence  low  values  reflect  high 
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Table  2 

The  Effects  of  the  Core  Constructs  on  Team  Decision  Accuracy  (n  «  1Q5I 


Hierarchical 

Step 

Independent 

Variable 

Total 

Incremental 

(1) 

Team  Informity 

•  04* 

.04* 

(2) 

Staff  Validity 

.32* 

.28* 

(3) 

Hierarchical  Sensitivity 

.42* 

.10* 

♦denotes  2  <  -0^ 
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To  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  effects.  Figure  5  shows  the  difference 
in  decision  accuracy  and  disaster  rates  (where  a  disaster  is  defined  as  a 
highly  erroneous  decision  that  is  off  by  four  or  more  points)  for  teams  that 
were  high  on  all  the  core  constructs  versus  teams  that  were  low  on  all  the 
core  constructs.  Decision  accuracy  was  higher  for  teams  that  were  high  on  all 
three  constructs  by  almost  two  standard  deviation  units,  and  the  disaster 
rates  for  teams  low  on  all  three  core  constructs  were  twice  as  high  as  the 

disaster  rates  for  teams  high  on  all  three. 

Tho  impact  of  the  noncore  constructs.  Table  3  shows  the  results  for  the 
second  stage  of  analysis  where  team  decision  accuracy  is  regressed  on  four 
dummy  variables  that  capture  the  five  types  of  teams  (where  the  generalist 
teams  are  used  as  the  control  group) .  As  a  set,  the  nature  of  the  team 
accounted  for  17%  of  the  variance  in  team  decision  accuracy.  Figure  6 
illustrates  these  results.  On  the  one  hand,  as  predicted,  both  poorly 
coordinated  nongeneralists  teams  were  outperformed  by  the  generalist  teams. 
However,  the  well  coordinated  specialist  team  performed  at  the  same  level  as 
the  generalists  team,  and  the  well  coordinated  general-specialists  actually 
performed  worse  than  the  generalists. 

Mediating  role  of  the  core  constructs.  The  third  stage  of  the  analysis 
tests  the  degree  to  which  the  effects  for  the  noncore  variables  (architecture 
and  implicit  coordination)  are  mediated  by  the  core  variables.  Table  4  shows 
the  results  of  regressing  team  decision  accuracy  on  the  dummy  variables 
capturing  team  type,  after  controlling  for  the  core  constructs.  The  results 
show  that  after  entering  the  core  constructs,  the  variables  capturing  the 
nature  of  the  team  explain  no  variance  in  team  decision  accuracy.  This  implies 
that  all  the  effects  of  team  type  on  team  performance  are  mediated  by  the  core 


constructs . 


Combined  Effects  for  Core  Constructs 
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Figure  5.  Combined  effects  for  the  three  core  constructs  on  team  decision  making  accuracy  and  disaster  rates 
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Table  3 

The  Effects  of  Team  Structure  and  Implicit  Coordination  on  Team  peciBion 
Accuracy 


Hierarchical 

Step 

Independent 

Variable 

Total 

B  Weight 

(1) 

Well  Coordinated  Specialists 

.00 

Poorly  Coordinated  Specialists 

.10 

Well  Coordinated  GenSpecs 

.20* 

Poorly  Coordinated  GenSpecs 

.17* 

.28* 

*  denotes  p  <  . 

05 

Note.  B  weights 

reflect  mean  differences  between  the 

control  group 

(Generalists)  and  the  group  specified  as  the  variable. 


Effects  of  Architecture  and  Coordination  on  Decision  Accuracy 
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Lower  scores  reflect  higher  levels  of  team  decision  accuracy 

Figure  6.  Effects  of  architecture  and  implicit  coordination  on  team  decision  making  accuracy 
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Table  4 

The  Mediating  Role  of  the  Core  Constructs 


Hierarchical 

Step 

Independent 

Variable 

Total 

Incremental 

(1) 

Teeun  Informity 

.04* 

.04* 

(2) 

Staff  Validity 

.32* 

.28* 

(3) 

Hierarchical  Sensitivity 

.42* 

.10* 

(4) 

Well  Coordinated 

Specialists 

Poorly  Coordinated 
Specialists 

Well  Coordinated 

GenSpecs 

Poorly  Coordinated 

GenSpecs 

.42* 

.00 

★denotes  £  <  .05 
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Nature  of  the  mediating  effects.  To  test  the  nature  of  these  mediating 
effects,  we  treated  the  core  constructs  as  dependent  variables  and  examined 
the  degree  to  which  each  was  affected  by  either  team  architecture  or 
coordination.  Since  variability  in  the  core  constructs  exists  both  within  and 
across  teams,  we  used  repeated  measures  regression  (Cohen  &  Cohen,  1983; 
Hollenbeck,  Ilgen,  &  Sego,  1994)  to  decompose  the  nature  of  these  effects  and 
partition  the  variance.  That  is,  the  manipulations  and  measures  of  the 
independent  variables  are  at  the  team-level,  but  some  of  the  variance  in  the 
core  constructs  (i.e.,  the  dependent  variables)  is  at  lower  levels  (i.e.,  the 
decision- level,  individual— level  or  dyad-level) . 

Repeated  measures  regression  allows  one  to  partition  the  variance 
attributable  to  different  levels,  thus  providing  a  more  sensitive  test  of  the 
effects  of  independent  variables  that  can  operate  only  at  one  level.  So  for 
example,  the  architecture  of  the  teams  was  manipulated  at  the  team  level,  and 
therefore  any  within  team  variance  in  staff  member  validity  cannot  possibly  be 
explained  by  this  manipulation.  Thus,  this  within  team  variance  needs  to  be 
isolated  and  removed  prior  to  testing  for  the  effects  of  the  architecture 
manipu 1 at ion . 

Figures  7a,  7b  and  7c  show  the  results  of  this  variance  partitioning  for 
each  of  the  core  constructs.  For  decision  informity,  63%  of  the  variance  in 
this  variable  was  due  to  between  team  variance  (i.e.,  team  informity),  whereas 
37%  was  attributable  to  variance  across  decisions  within  teams.  The  four 
variables  capturing  the  teams  architecture  and  level  of  coordination  explained 
37%  of  the  total  variance  in  informity,  which  translates  into  59%  (i.e., 
37%/63%)  of  the  between  teams  variance,  which  is  statistically  significant  (F 
=  35.98;  df  =  4,  100;  p  <  .05).  The  nature  of  these  effects  is  shown  in 


Decomposing  Variance  Explained  in  Team  Informity 
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Decomposing  variance  in  staff  validity 


Decomposing  Variance  Explained  in  Hierarchical  Sensitivity 
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Figure  8a.  Generalist  teams  were  much  more  informed  than  any  of  the  specialist 
or  general-specialist  teams. 

Although  we  will  return  to  this  point  later  in  the  general  discussion, 
what  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point  is  that  regardless  of  coordination, 
the  specialist  teams  had  the  least  amount  of  information  to  work  with  relative 
to  the  generalists.  Yet,  looking  back  at  Figure  6,  these  teams  performed  just 
as  well  as  the  generalists  when  they  were  well  coordinated.  Thus,  the 
information  requirements  for  individual  staff  members  in  teams  with  this  type 
of  architecture  are  vastly  reduced  without  any  loss  in  decision  accuracy. 

For  individual  validity,  45%  of  the  total  variance  in  this  variable  was 
due  to  between  team  variance  (i.e.,  staff  validity),  whereas  55%  was 
attributable  to  variance  across  staff  members  within  teams.  The  four  variables 
capturing  the  teams'  architecture  and  level  of  coordination  explained  12%  of 
the  total  variance  in  staff  validity,  which  translates  into  27%  (i.e., 

12%/45%)  of  the  between  teams  variance,  which  is  statistically  significant  (F 
=  12.33,  M  =  4/  100;  p  <  .05).  The  nature  of  these  effects  is  depicted  in 
Figure  8b,  where  it  can  be  seen  that  the  recommendations  of  staff  members  in 
generalist  teams  were  higher  in  validity  compared  to  all  the  other  groups 
except  the  well  coordinated  specialists.  This  latter  group  achieved  comparable 
levels  of  validity  despite  possessing  a  great  deal  less  information. 

For  dyadic  sensitivity,  42%  of  the  total  variance  was  due  to  between 
team  variance  (i.e.,  hierarchical  sensitivity),  whereas  58%  was  attributable 
to  variance  across  the  three  leader-staff  dyads  within  teams.  The  four 
variables  that  captured  team  architecture  and  level  of  coordination  explained 
3.5%  of  the  total  variance  in  hierarchical  sensitivity,  which  translates  into 
8%  (i.e.,  3.5%/42%)  of  the  between  teams  variance,  which  is  statistically 


Architecture,  Implicit  Coordination  and  Team  Informity 


Figure  8a > .  Architecture  and  implicit  coordination  on  team  informity 


Architecture,  Implicit  Coordination  and  Staff  Validity 
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Higher  scores  reflect  higher  levels  of  staff  validity 

Figure  8b,  Architecture  and  implicit  coordination  on  staff  validity 
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significant  (F  =  2-90,  df  =  4,  100;  2  <  -05).  The  nature  of  these  effects  is 
presented  in  Figure  8c.  The  hierarchical  sensitivity  for  the  specialist  teams 
was  slightly  better  than  that  of  the  generalists,  whereas  the  hierarchical 
sensitivity  for  the  general-specialist  teams  was  slightly  worse  than  the 
generalists. 

Summary  of  Study  1.  This  study  replicated  the  three  studies  reported  in 
Hollenbeck  et  al.  (1995)  and  Hedlund  et  al.  (1995),  supporting  the  main 
propositions  of  the  Multilevel  Theory.  The  effect  size  reported  in  this  study 
for  the  core  constructs  (i.e.,  .42)  was  well  within  the  range  established  in 
the  three  previous  studies  (.27  and  .49)  and  the  direction  of  the  effects  was 
as  predicted.  These  results  also  replicated  the  earlier  findings  that 
indicated  that  the  core  constructs  mediated  the  effects  of  other  variables  on 
team  decision  making  accuracy.  That  is,  differences  in  team  architecture  and 
implicit  coordination  impacted  team  performance,  but  all  of  this  influence  was 
transmitted  via  the  core  constructs. 

Overall,  the  results  of  Study  1  showed  that  teams  of  generalists  and 
well  coordinated  specialists  arrived  at  ecjual  levels  of  teeunn  decision  making 
accuracy  via  different  routes.  The  well  coordinated  specialist  teams  were 
inferior  to  the  generalists  in  terms  of  informity,  hut  egual  to  them  in  terms 
of  validity  and  actually  superior  to  them  in  hierarchical  sensitivity.  The 
general-specialist  teams,  however,  were  disadvantaged  on  all  three  of  the  core 
constructs,  and  this  translated  into  levels  of  decision  accuracy  that  were 
highly  inferior  relative  to  that  of  either  the  generalist  or  well  coordinated 
specialist  teeims • 


Architecture,  Implicit  Coordination  and  Hierarchical  Sensitivity 
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More  specifically,  it  appeared  that  the  reason  why  differences  in 
architecture  and  implicit  coordination  affected  team  decision  making  accuracy 
was  because  of  their  influence  on  staff  members'  validity.  Poor  coordination 
among  team  members  resulted  in  less  information  being  available  to  use  in 
d0cision  making,  and  even  when  the  information  was  made  available,  it  arrived 
late  in  the  trial.  Hence,  staff  members  in  poorly  coordinated  teams  also  had 
less  time  to  consider  their  judgments.  In  fact,  an  examination  of  the  timing 
data  revealed  that  the  poorly  coordinated  general-specialists,  on  average, 
forwarded  their  recommendations  to  the  leader  with  only  29  seconds  (SD  =  7) 
remaining  in  the  trial,  compared  to  48  seconds  (SD  =  13)  for  the  generalists 
and  41  seconds  (SD  =  11)  for  the  well  coordinated  specialists. 

This  poor  timing  worked  its  way  up  the  team  hierarchy.  Team  leaders  also 
had  less  time  to  consider  each  staff  member's  opinion,  resulting  in  their 
developing  a  weighting  system  that  was  not  as  optrmal  as  that  found  in  other 
teams.  The  timing  data  revealed  that  leaders  of  poorly  coordinated  general- 
specialist  teams,  on  average,  had  only  21  seconds  (SD  =  4)  to  consider  thexr 
staff's  judgments,  compared  to  32  seconds  (SD  =  9)  and  29  seconds  (SD  =  7)  for 
the  generalists  and  well  coordinated  specialists  respectively.  In  general,  the 
correlation  between  implicit  coordination  and  time  left  was  -.35  (p  <  .05). 

Although  the  effects  of  the  core  constructs  as  a  set  of  main  effect 
predictors  of  team  decision  accuracy  and  as  mediators  of  the  influence  of 
noncore  variables  was  as  predicted,  one  aspect  of  the  current  results  was 
somewhat  surprising.  In  general,  there  was  little  effect  for  one  of  the  core 
constructs — team  informity — in  this  study.  The  main  reason  for  this  can  be 
traced  to  the  relatively  high  performance  of  the  well  coordinated  specialist 
teams.  These  teams  performed  very  well,  despite  having  relatively  low  amounts 
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of  total  information  available  to  the  teaun.  The  important  implication  of  this 
finding  is  that  informity  is  a  variable  that  might  only  be  meaningful  when 
making  comparisons  across  teams  that  all  share  the  same  architecture.  The 
distributed  nature  of  the  specialist  teams  means  that  each  individual  staff 
member  only  needs  a  small  amount  of  information/  and  hence  overall  indicators 
of  team  informity  are  not  as  meaningful  for  such  teams.  For  this  reason,  in 
Study  2/  we  describe  a  different  operationalization  of  team  informity  for 
teams  with  highly  specialized  staff  members. 

Study  2 

In  general,  the  results  from  Study  1  add  to  the  empirical  base 
supporting  the  major  propositions  of  the  Multilevel  Theory  of  team  decision 
making.  One  characteristic  of  all  the  studies  testing  the  Multilevel  Theory  to 
date,  however,  is  that  they  have  all  studied  naturally  occurring  variation  in 
the  core  constructs.  That  is,  the  traditional  paradigm  for  testing  the  theory 
has  been  to  manipulate  variables  traditionally  studied  in  the  group  decision 
making  literature  (e.g.,  familiarity,  role  redundancy,  architecture)  and  see 
what  impact  this  had  on  team  decision  making  accuracy  via  the  core  constructs. 

To  complement  the  existing  studies,  we  performed  a  second  study  for  this 
article  manipulating  feedback  on  the  core  constructs,  and  then  randomly 
assigning  teams  to  conditions.  This  paradigm  not  only  provides  a  more  rigorous 
test  of  the  theory,  it  also  suggests  avenues  of  applying  the  theory  to  improve 
team  decision  making,  rather  that  simply  using  it  as  a  vehicle  to  explain 
naturally  occurring  variation. 

More  specifically,  in  Study  2,  we  developed  an  on-screen  decision  aid 
that  captured  the  team's  standing  on  all  three  core  constructs  and  provided 
them  with  graphic,  up  to  the  moment  feedback  on  each.  The  feedback  literature 
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suggests  that  feedback  has  both  informational  value  which  promotes  learning 
and  motivational  value  in  terms  of  promoting  effort  (Ilgen,  Fisher,  &  Taylor, 
1979;  Kluger  &  DeNisi,  1996;  Taylor,  Fisher,  &  Ilgen,  1984).  Teams  have  been 
found  to  actively  engage  in  feedback  seeking  behavior  (Ancona  &  Caldwell, 

1992)  and  to  respond  to  this  feedback  with  changes  in  behaviors  and  outcomes. 
Positive  responses  to  feedback  are  especially  likely  when  the  feedback  focuses 
attention  on  goal — performance  discrepancies  (Matsui,  Kakayuma,  &  Onglatca, 
1987;  Mesch,  Farh,  &  Podsakoff,  1994)  and  promotes  learning  (Kluger  &  DeNisi, 

1996). 

At  the  individual  level,  Earley,  Northcraft,  Lee  and  Lituchy  (1990) 
demonstrated  that  performance  information  is  especially  useful  when  outcome- 
type  feedback  (expressed  in  terms  of  bottom-line  results)  is  complemented  by 
process  feedback  (expressed  in  terms  of  intervening  steps  that  lead  to  bottom- 
line  results).  The  increased  effectiveness  of  outcome  feedback  when  paired 
with  process  feedback  has  also  been  found  in  numerous  occasions  in  team 
contexts  (Anderson,  Cromwell,  Doman,  &  Howard,  1988;  Flynn,  Sakikibara,  & 
Schroeder,  1995;  Jones,  Buerkle,  Hall,  Rupp,  &  Matt,  1993).  In  fact,  most 
computerized  group  decision  support  systems  (expert  systems)  attempt  to 
enhance  bottom-line  decision  making  accuracy  by  improving  decision  making 
processes  (Kleinmuntz  &  Schkade,  1993),  although  most  of  these  are  directed  at 
individuals  rather  than  teams  (McCart  &  Rohrbaugh,  1989;  Pinsonneault  & 
Kraemer,  1989).  When  process  feedback  based  interventions  do  fail  (e.g., 
McLeod,  Liker,  &  Lobel,  1992),  it  is  usually  because  there  is  a  weak  link 
between  the  process  variables  and  overall  performance  (Locke  &  Latham,  1994). 

The  Multilevel  Theory  would  suggest  that  the  core  constructs  capture  the 
key  processes  that  teams  need  to  manage  if  their  overall  goal  is  to  generate 
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accurate  decisions,  and  the  strong  empirical  relationship  between  these 
processes  and  overall  team  performance  has  been  documented  in  four  different 
studies.  Therefore,  we  expect  that  teams  provided  with  a  decision  aid  that 
provides  process  type  feedback  in  terms  of  the  core  constructs,  will 
outperform  teams  that  are  only  provided  outcome  feedback.  This  expectation  was 
tested  empirically  in  Study  2. 

Method 

Participants.  Research  participants  were  380  undergraduate  students  at  a 
large  midwestern  university  who  participated  in  95  four^person  teams.  Each 
received  course  credit  and  was  eligible  to  earn  a  cash  prize  based  upon  their 
team's  performance. 

Task.  This  study  used  the  same  task  as  Study  1 — the  naval  command  and 
control  version  of  the  TIDE^.  The  task  was  modified,  however,  for  those 
research  participants  who  were  assigned  to  the  decision  aid  condition 
(discussed  more  fully  below) .  Judgments  and  decisions  were  again  rendered  on  a 
seven-point  continuum  that  varied  in  aggressiveness  from  Ignore  (the  lowest 
level  of  aggressiveness,  to  Defend  (the  most  aggressive  response) . 

Research  design.  A  Solomon  Four-Group  design  with  random  assignment  to 
conditions  was  employed.  Figure  9  depicts  the  application  of  this  design  in 
this  context.  Figure  10  shows  how  the  posttest  data  were  converted  into  a 
traditional  2X2  design  that  crossed  (a)  previous  experience  on  the  task  (yes 
or  no)  with  (b)  decision  aid  (present  or  absent).  Pretested  groups  came  into 
the  laboratory  on  two  occasions,  both  of  which  lasted  three  hours.  The  design 
provided  the  opportunity  to  see  if  teams  can  immediately  apply  the  decision 
aid  or  whether  they  can  only  apply  the  decision  aid  after  having  some  degree 
of  experience  with  the  task. 


Solomon  Four  Groups  Design  with  Random  Assignment 
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Figure  9.  Study  2  research  design 


2X2  Factorial  Structure  for  Solomon  Four  Group  Design 
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Figure  10,  2X2  factorial  structure  for  Solomon  four  group  design 
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MeaBurement:  of  team  decision  making  outcomes ♦  Accuracy  was  defined  as 
the  degree  to  which  the  team's  decision  (rendered  by  the  leader)  matched  the 
correct  decision  given  by  the  rules  of  the  simulation.  The  performance  scale 
and  the  verbal  anchors  associated  with  various  outcomes  were  the  same  as  in 
Study  1. 

The  core  constructs  were  measured  in  the  same  fashion  as  was  done  in 
Study  1  with  the  exception  of  the  team  informity  measure.  In  this  study,  team 
informity  was  operationalized  as  the  total  number  of  staff  members  who  had  &1,1. 
the  information  they  needed  to  make  a  recommendation  from  their  role.  So  for 
example,  one  team  member  was  responsible  for  the  "Motion  Rule"  dealing  with 
the  interaction  among  cues  dealing  with  "Speed,  Direction,  and  Angle.  If, 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  trial,  this  person  had  all  three  of  pieces  off 
information  needed  to  judge  the  aircraft  from  their  specialized  role,  they 
were  considered  fully  "informed."  If  any  piece  of  information  was  missing, 
they  were  considered  "uninformed."  Thus,  this  measure  could  take  on  a  value 
from  0  (if  no  staff  member  had  all  the  needed  information)  to  3  (if  all  three 
staff  members  obtained  what  they  needed). 

This  operationalization  differs  from  that  used  in  Study  1,  which  just 
looked  at  the  total  amount  of  information  the  group  had  on  each  aircraft.  With 
highly  specialized  team  members,  the  new  index,  which  focuses  directly  on  the 
specific  needs  of  the  role  seemed  more  logical  than  the  global, 
undifferentiated  measure  used  previously.  As  we  saw  in  Study  1,  teams  with 
specialized  staff  members  can  perform  quite  well  despite  not  having  a  great 
deal  of  global,  undifferentiated  information. 

Decision  aid.  The  normal  TIDE^  computer  screen  presents  each  subject 
with  an  icon  that  represents  the  four  team  members  engaged  in  the  simulation. 
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The  top  of  this  screen  contains  a  menu  that  the  participants  can  use  to 
measure  aircraft  attributes,  transmit  information  or  text  messages  to  other 
team  members,  receive  information  from  other  team  members  and  send 
recommendations  to  the  leader  (or  if  the  person  rs  the  leader^’—to  make 
decisions)*  There  is  also  a  count-down  clock  in  the  middle  of  the  screen  which 
alerts  participants  to  how  much  time  is  left  in  the  current  trial  (as  well  as 
the  current  trial  number). 

Three  features  were  added  to  this  screen  in  the  present  study*  First,  an 
indicator  light  appeared  next  to  the  icon  of  any  team  member  who  had  obtained 
all  the  information  he/she  needed  to  make  a  decision  based  upon  the  team 
member's  area  of  specialization*  The  indicator  light  appeared  the  moment  that 
person  became  fully  informed*  If  the  light  was  not  on,  all  team  members  knew 
that  the  person  needed  some  additional  information  not  available  at  his  or  her 
workstation* 

Second,  under  each  of  the  icons  representing  the  four  team  members  was  a 
red  bar  that  varied  in  length  depending  upon  the  individual  validity  of  that 
staff  member's  recommendations  (or  in  the  case  of  the  leader,  his  or  her 
decisions)*  The  red  bar  also  included  a  numerical  scale  from  -1.00  to  +1.00* 
The  computer  simulation  generated  the  red  bar  by  calculating  the  correlation 
between  that  staff  member's  recommendations  and  the  true  scores  for  all  the 
trials  up  to  that  moment*  Like  the  informity  indicator  light,  all  staff 
members  and  the  leader  could  see  each  others'  red  bar  next  to  their  icon,  and 
hence  everyone  in  the  team  knew  whose  recommendations  were  high  in  validity 
and  whose  were  low. 

Third,  just  under  the  each  icon's  red  bar,  was  a  green  bar  that  varied 
in  length  depending  upon  the  weight  that  the  leader  put  on  that  staff  member's 
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recommendations.  This  green  bar  also  included  a  numerical  scale  from  -1.00  to 
1.00.  The  computer  simulation  generated  the  green  bar  by  calculating  the 
correlation  between  that  staff  member's  recommendations  and  the  leader's 
actual  decisions  for  all  the  trials  up  to  that  moment.  Like  the  informity 
indicator  light  and  the  validity  bar,  all  staff  members  and  the  leader  could 
see  each  others'  green  bar,  and  hence  everyone  in  the  team  knew  whose 
recommendations  were  being  weighted  heavily  by  the  leader  and  whose 
recommendations  were  receiving  less  weight. 

Because  the  red  validity  bar  sat  on  top  in  combination  with  the  green 
weight  bar  provided  feedback  on  dyadic  sensitivity.  When  the  red  bar  and  green 
bar  were  similar  in  length,  this  meant  that  the  leader  was  weighing  that  staff 
member  about  as  heavily  as  was  warranted  given  his  or  her  validity  (high 
dyadic  sensitivity) .  When  the  red  bar  exceeded  the  green  bar,  this  implied 
that  the  leader  was  not  weighing  that  staff  member's  recommendation  enough, 
relative  to  his  or  her  predictive  value.  When  the  red  bar  was  much  smaller 
than  the  green  bar,  this  implied  the  leader  was  making  the  opposite  mistake, 
that  is,  weighing  that  person's  recommendation  too  much,  relative  to  his  or 
her  predictive  value.  Thus,  the  larger  the  deviation  between  the  two  bars,  the 
lower  the  dyadic  sensitivity.  The  two  bars  were  presented  one  on  top  of  the 
other  making  comparisons  easy. 

Whereas  staff  members  in  teams  with  the  decision  aid  worked  to  get  their 
red  bars  as  long  as  possible  (high  staff  validity),  the  leader  worked 
primarily  to  get  the  green  and  red  bars  for  each  staff  member  in  appropriate 
alignment  (high  hierarchical  sensitivity).  However,  as  we  noted  in  the 
introduction  of  this  article,  this  is  a  dyadic  process,  not  just  a  leader- 
driven  process.  Under-weighted  staff  members  in  teams  with  the  decision  aid 
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should  work  aggressively  to  get  their  leader  to  listen  more  attentively  to 
their  recommendations,  while  over-weighted  members  may  keep  quiet  if  they 
valued  influencing  their  leader. 

Introducing  variability  within  staffs.  In  order  to  provide  a  sensitive 
test  of  the  value  of  the  decision  aid,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  staff  positions  was  also  varied  in  this  study.  Specifically,  the 
role  of  one  of  the  staff  members  was  weakened  in  terms  of  its  potential 
validity  by  restricting  the  variance  of  the  cues  that  made  up  this  person's 
area  of  expertise.  The  lack  of  range  in  this  person's  cues  meant  there  was 
little  relationship  between  any  recommendation  coming  from  this  station  and 
the  true  score,  which  was  for  the  most  part,  determined  by  variance  in  the 
cues  monitored  by  the  other  two  staff  positions.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  people  occupying  the  other  two  staff  positions  would 
actually  show  high  individual  validity,  but  they  at  least  had  the  potential  to 
do  so.  The  restricted  cue  position  was  highly  limited  in  its  potential  in 
comparison  to  the  other  two.  In  the  end,  the  average  individual  validities 
associated  with  the  controlled  position  was  .20,  compared  to  .66  and  .64  for 
the  other  positions.  This  puts  a  premium  on  the  team's  ability  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  and  differentiated  system  for  processing  the  input  from  the  three 
staff  members  (i.e.,  hierarchical  sensitivity). 

Study  2  Results  and  Discussion 

Table  5  shows  the  descriptive  statistics  associated  with  the  variables 
measured  in  this  study  at  the  team  level  (n  =  95).  Analyses  of  these  data  were 
conducted  in  the  same  stages  that  typified  previous  studies  dealing  with  the 


theory. 
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Table  5 

PeBcriptive  Statistics  for  All  Variables  at  the  Team  Level  (n  =  95) 


Mean 

SD 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(1)  Team  Decision 

1.20 

.24 

— 

Accuracy 

(2)  Team  Informity 

2.53 

.60 

-.56 

— 

(3)  Staff  Validity 

.53 

.11 

-.70 

.53 

— 

(4)  Hierarchical 

.17 

.09 

.54 

-.34 

-.41 

— 

Sensitivity 

(5)  Experience 

.50 

.50 

-.53 

.62 

.47 

-.18 

— 

(6)  Decision  Aid 

.50 

.50 

-.25 

.21 

.11 

-.41 

-.01 

r  >  . 17 ;  £  <  .05 

Note.  Decision  accuracy  and  hierarchical  sensitivity  are  deviation  scores  and 


hence  low  values  reflect  high  standing  on  the  constructs. 
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The  impact  of  the  core  constructs.  The  results  of  the  first  stage  of 
data  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  6  where  team  decision  accuracy  is  regressed 
on  the  three  core  constructs.  As  a  set,  the  core  constructs  explained  a 
statistically  significant  63%  of  the  predictable  variance  in  team  decision 
making  accuracy.  The  bivariate  correlations  between  the  core  constructs  and 
team  decision  making  accuracy  varied  in  (unsigned)  magnitude  from  a  low  of  .54 
to  a  high  of  .70.  There  was  also  a  statistically  significant  unique  effect  for 
each  of  the  three  core  constructs  in  the  multiple  regression.  In  terms  of 
effect  size,  the  majority  of  the  unique  variance  was  explained  by  team 
informity  (incremental  of  .32)  and  staff  validity  (incremental  of  .23) 
relative  to  hierarchical  sensitivity  (incremental  R^  of  .06)  which  was  entered 
last. 

As  was  found  in  three  previous  studies  (Hedlund  et  al.  1996;  Hollenbeck 
et  al.  1995)  but  not  in  Study  1  of  this  manuscript,  there  was  also  a 
statistically  significant  two-way  interaction  between  staff  validity  and 
hierarchical  sensitivity  (incremental  R^  =  .02).  When  plotted,  the  nature  of 
this  interaction  indicated  that  the  combination  of  low  hierarchical 
sensitivity  with  low  staff  validity  led  to  especially  poor  team  decision 
making.  No  other  interactions  were  significant. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  effects.  Figure  11  shows  the 
difference  in  decision  accuracy  and  disaster  rates  (where  a  disaster  is 
defined  as  a  highly  erroneous  decision  that  is  off  by  four  or  more  points)  for 
teams  that  were  high  on  all  the  core  constructs  versus  teams  that  were  low  on 
all  the  core  constructs.  Decision  accuracy  was  higher  for  teeums  that  were  high 
on  all  three  constructs  by  almost  two  standard  deviation  units,  and  the 
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Table  6 

The  Effects  of  the  Core  Constructs  on  Team  Decision  Accuracy  (n  =  951 


Hierarchical 

Step 

Independent 

Variable 

Total 

Incremental 

(1) 

Team  Informity  (TI) 

.32* 

.32* 

(2) 

Staff  Validity  (SV) 

.55* 

.23* 

(3) 

Hierarchical  Sensitivity  (HS) 

.61* 

.06* 

(4) 

SV  by  HS 

.63* 

.02* 

♦denotes  e  <  .05 


Combined  Effects  for  Core  Constructs 


Combined  effects  for  the  three  core  constructs  on  team  decision  making  accuracy  and  disaster  rates 
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di.sas'teir  rates  for  teaniB  low  on  all  three  core  constructs  were  four  and  a  half 
times  higher  than  the  disaster  rates  for  teams  high  on  all  three. 

The  impact  of  the  noncore  constructs.  Table  7  shows  the  results  for  the 
second  stage  of  analysis  where  team  decision  accuracy  is  regressed  on  the 
contrast  coded  variables  that  capture  the  effect  of  experience  (i.e.,  being 
pretested),  the  decision  aid,  and  the  interaction  between  these  two  variables. 
As  a  set,  these  variables  explained  a  statistically  significant  33%  of  the 
variance  in  team  decision  making  accuracy,  with  27%  attributable  to  experience 
and  6%  attributable  to  the  decision  aid.  As  shown  in  Figure  12,  as  expected, 
experienced  teams  and  those  with  the  decision  aid  outperformed  inexperienced 
and  unaided  teams.  There  was  no  interaction  between  experience  and  the 
^©cision  aid,  however,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  aid  was  the  same  for 
experienced  and  inexperienced  teams. 

Mediating  role  of  the  core  constructs.  The  third  stage  of  the  analysis 
tested  the  degree  to  which  the  effects  for  experience  and  the  decision  aid 

mediated  by  the  core  variables.  Table  8  shows  the  results  of  regressing 
tecun  decision  accuracy  on  experience,  the  decision  aid  and  the  interaction 
between  these  two  variables,  after  controlling  for  the  core  constructs.  The 
results  show  that  after  entering  the  core  constructs,  the  effect  size  for 
experience  and  the  decision  aid  dropped  from  .33  to  .02—~a  94%  reduction  in 
the  effect  size.  Although  the  effect  for  experience  was  still  statistically 
significant  (incremental  of  .02),  the  effect  of  the  decision  aid  was  driven 
to  zero;  decision  aid  effects  on  team  decision  making  accuracy  were  fully 
mediated  by  the  core  constructs. 

Nature  of  the  mediating  effects.  To  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
mediating  effects,  we  treated  the  core  constructs  as  dependent  variables  and 
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Table  7 

The  Effects  of  Experience  and  the  Decision  Aid  on  Team  Decision  Accuracy 


Hierarchical 

Step 

Independent 

Variable 

Total 

Incremental 

(1) 

Experience  (EX) 

.27* 

.27* 

(2) 

Decision  Aid  (DA) 

.33* 

.06* 

(3) 

EX  by  DA 

.33* 

.00 

*denotes  2  <  *05 


Effects  of  Experience  and  Feedback  on  Decision  Accuracy 


wer  scores  reflect  higher  levels  of  team  decision  accuracy 
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Table  8 

The  Mediating  Role  of  the  Core  Constructs 


Hierarchical 

Step 

Independent 

Variable 

Total 

Incremental 

r2 

(1) 

Team  Informity  (TI) 

.32* 

.32* 

(2) 

Staff  Validity  (SV) 

.55* 

.23* 

(3) 

Hierarchical  Sensitivity  (HS) 

.61* 

.06* 

(4) 

SV  by  HS 

.63* 

.02* 

(1) 

Experience  (EX) 

.65* 

.02* 

(2) 

Decision  Aid  (DA) 

.65* 

.00 

(3) 

EX  by  DA 

.65* 

.00 

*denotes  e  <  .05 
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examined  the  degree  to  which  each  was  affected  by  experience  and  the  decision 
aid.  Since  variability  in  the  core  constructs  exists  both  within  and  across 
teams,  repeated  measures  regression  (Cohen  &  Cohen,  1983;  Hollenbeck,  Ilgen,  & 
Sego,  1994)  was  used  to  decompose  the  nature  of  these  effects  and  partition 
the  variance. 

Figures  13a,  13b  and  13c  show  the  results  of  this  variance  partitioning 
for  each  of  the  core  constructs.  For  decision  informity,  46%  of  the  variance 
in  this  variable  was  due  to  between  team  variance  (i.e.,  team  informity), 
whereas  54%  was  attributable  to  variance  across  decisions  within  teams. 
Experience  and  the  decision  aid  explained  21%  of  the  total  variance  rn 
informity,  which  translates  into  46%  (i.e.,  21%/46%)  of  the  between  teams 
variance,  which  is  statistically  significant  (F  =  25.84;  «  =  3,  91;  p  <  .05). 

The  main  effects  for  both  experience  and  the  decision  aid  were 
statistically  significant.  As  shown  in  Figure  14a,  the  nature  of  these  effects 
indicated,  as  expected,  greater  experience  and  presence  of  the  decision  aid 
led  to  greater  levels  of  informity.  In  terms  of  magnitude,  the  effect  size  for 
experience  (incremental  of  .39)  was  larger  than  that  for  the  decision  aid 
(incremental  of  .04).  There  was  also  a  marginally  significant  interaction 

(incremental  R^  =  .02;  F  =  3.02;  p  =  .08)  that  suggested  the  aid  had  more 
impact  on  inexperienced  teams  relative  to  those  with  experience  on  the  task. 

In  testing  the  effects  for  individual  validity,  one  needs  to  recall  that 
the  validity  of  one  of  the  staff  members  was  manipulated  so  as  to  be  close  to 
zero  and  hence  could  not  vary.  Thus,  the  effects  of  the  noncore  constructs  on 
individual  validity  were  only  tested  on  the  staff  members  who  could  actually 
alter  their  validity  through  increased  effort  or  altered  task  strategies. 


Decomposing  Variance  Explained  in  Team  Informity 


Decomposing  variance  explained  in  team  informity 


Decomposing  Variance  Explained  in  Staff  Validity 


Decomposing  variance  explained  in  staff  validity 


Decomposing  Variance  Explained  in  Hierarchical  Sensitivity 
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Figure  13c,  Decomposing  variance  explained  in  hierarchical  sensitivity 


Effects  of  Experience  and  Feedback  on  Team  Informity 


gher  scores  reflect  higher  levels  of  team  informity 
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Thus,  the  number  of  observations  for  this  analysis  is  190  (two  staff  members 
in  each  of  95  teams)  not  285. 

For  individual  validity  60%  of  the  total  variance  in  this  variable  was 
due  to  between  team  variance  (i.e.,  staff  validity),  whereas  40%  was 
attributable  to  variance  across  staff  members  within  teams*  Experience  and  the 
decision  aid  explained  17%  of  the  total  variance  in  staff  validity,  which 
translates  into  28%  (i.e.,  17%/60%)  of  the  between  teams  variance.  This  was 
statistically  significant  (F  =  11.79,  df  =  3,  91;  p  <  .05).  There  were 
statistically  significant  main  effects  in  the  predicted  direction  for  both 
experience  and  the  decision  aid,  although  as  shown  in  Figure  14b,  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect  for  experience  (incremental  of  .25)  was  larger  than 
that  for  the  aid  ( incremental  of  .  03 ) . 

For  dyadic  sensitivity,  44%  of  the  total  variance  was  due  to  between 
teaun  variance,  whereas  56%  was  attributable  to  variance  across  the  three 
leader-staff  dyads  within  teams.  Experience  and  the  decision  aid  explained  9% 
of  the  total  variance  in  hierarchical  sensitivity,  which  translates  into  20% 
(i.e.,  9%/44%)  of  the  between  teams  variance,  which  was  statistically 
significant  (F  =  7.58,  df  =  51;  p  <  .05).  Of  the  three  variables,  only  the 

main  effect  for  the  decision  aid  was  statistically  significant.  As  predicted, 
the  presence  of  the  aid  led  to  enhanced  sensitivity,  explaining  17%  of  the 
variance,  and  the  nature  of  these  results  are  shown  in  Figure  14c. 

Summary  of  Study  2.  The  study  replicated  several  aspects  of  previous 
studies  testing  the  Multilevel  Theory.  The  core  constructs  explained  a  large 
p0j^centage  of  variance  in  overall  team  decxsxon  mahxng  accuracy  (61%)  and  the 
direction  of  the  effects  was  as  predicted.  These  results  also  replicated  the 
mediation  role  of  the  core  constructs  with  respect  to  other  variables  as  they 


Effects  of  Experience  and  Feedback  on  Staff  Validity 


gher  scores  reflect  higher  levels  of  staff  validity 


Effects  of  Experience  and  Feedback  on  Hierarchical  Sensitivity 
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Lower  scores  reflect  higher  levels  of  hierarchical  sensitivity 

FiRure  14c.  Effects  of  experience  and  feedback  on  hierarchical  sensitivity 
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affected  team  decision  making  accuracy.  Over  90%  of  the  effects  for  experience 
and  feedback  were  explained  by  the  core  constructs.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
variance  attributable  to  the  feedback  intervention  aid  was  accounted  for  by 
the  core  constructs. 

Overall,  the  results  of  Study  2  showed  that  experienced  teams  and  those 
with  the  decision  aid  outperformed  inexperienced  and  unaided  teams.  The  main 
virtue  of  the  decision  aid  was  that  it  promoted  hierarchical  sensitivity.  That 
is,  presence-absence  of  the  decision  aid  had  a  major  impact  on  hierarchical 
sensitivity  (r  =  -.41)  which  in  turn  had  a  major  impact  on  overall  team 
decision  making  accuracy  (r  =  .50).  The  decision  aid  also  had  beneficial 
effects  on  team  informity  and  staff  validity,  but  these  effects  were  smaller 
in  magnitude  compared  to  the  effects  on  hierarchical  sensitivity.  Instead, 
these  variables  were  affected  mainly  by  experience.  That  is,  experience  led  to 
higher  team  informity  (r  =  .62)  and  staff  validity  (r  =  .47)  which  in  turn  led 
to  higher  overall  team  performance  (r  =  -.56  and  -.70  respectively). 

Discussion 

Overall  Findings  on  the  Core  Constructs 

The  findings  of  both  Study  1  and  Study  2  replicated  earlier  research 
testing  the  Multilevel  Theory.  The  results  indicate  that  the  core  constructs 
specified  by  this  theory  explain  a  great  deal  of  the  variance  in  team  decision 
making  accuracy.  The  core  constructs  also  mediated  most  of  the  effects  of 
group  architecture  and  implicit  coordination  in  Study  1  and  experience  and  the 
on-screen  decision  aid  developed  in  Study  2.  In  fact,  since  the  measure  of 
implicit  coordination  could  also  be  constructed  for  Study  2,  we  attempted  to 
replicate  Study  I's  finding  with  Study  2  data.  We  found  that  implicit 
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coordination  Gxplained  16%  of  the  variancG  in  tcain  decision  malcing  accuracy  in 
Study  2,  and  all  of  this  was  again  mediated  by  the  core  constructs. 

If  one  adds  the  two  studies  reported  here  in  with  the  three  studies 
reported  earlier,  the  scope  and  consistency  of  the  empirical  base  associated 
with  this  theory  becomes  clearer.  Taken  in  total,  the  five  studies  reported  to 
date  have  involved  386  teams  comprised  of  1,544  individuals  who  have  made 
17,110  team  decisions  and  68,440  staff  recommendations.  The  average  amount  of 
variance  in  team  decision  making  accuracy  accounted  for  by  the  core  constructs 
is  45%  (range  =  .27  to  .63)  and,  on  average,  89%  of  the  variance  attributable 
to  noncore  constructs  has  been  explained  by  the  core  constructs  (range  =  72% 
to  100%).  In  addition,  in  four  out  of  five  cases,  there  has  been  a 
statistically  significant  interaction  between  hierarchical  sensitivity  and 
staff  validity. 

Variability  in  Effects  Between  Core  Constructs 

Although  the  effects  for  the  three  core  constructs  as  a  set  have  been 
consistent  throughout  the  five  studies  published  or  conducted  during  the  time 
period  supported  by  this  project,  the  evidence  suggests  the  isolated  impact  of 
each  core  construct  differs  in  terms  of  both  magnitude  and  variability  across 
studies.  Examination  of  these  differences  reveals  a  great  deal  about  the  role 
of  each  in  different  types  of  decision  making  contexts. 

For  example,  the  bivariate  effect  for  team  informity  is  the  most 
variable  of  the  three  core  constructs  across  the  five  studies,  ranging  from  a 
low  of  .19  to  a  high  of  .62.  Much  of  this  variability  can  be  traced  to  the 
degree  of  specialization  built  into  the  staff  positions  and  the  means  of 
operationalizing  team  informity.  As  we  saw  in  Study  1,  with  specialized  staff 
members,  the  total  cunount  of  information  held  by  the  teeun  is  not  as  important 
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as  the  configuration  of  information  distributed  across  staff  members •  In  Study 
1,  the  well  coordinated  specialists  had  a  great  deal  less  information 
regarding  the  aircraft  as  a  whole  than  the  generalist  teams ^  however,  they 
performed  just  as  well  (weakening  the  bivariate  correlation  between  these  two 
variables) . 

Based  upon  this  finding,  in  Study  2,  we  operationalized  team  informity 
more  narrowly,  in  terms  of  how  many  staff  members  had  all  the  information  they 
needed  to  make  a  recommendation  based  upon  their  specialty.  This  more  focused 
operationalization  had  a  bivariate  correlation  of  .57  with  overall  team 
decision  making  accuracy.  The  total  information  operationalization  would  have 
generated  a  much  lower  correlation  in  this  context  (r  =  .17).  Moreover,  the 
on“Screen  decision  aid,  which  was  targeted  at  getting  the  right  distribution 
of  information  rather  than  maximizing  the  total  amount  of  information  for  each 
staff  member  had  a  statistically  significant  impact  on  the  narrowly  focused 
measure  of  team  informity,  but  not  the  more  global  measure.  Thus,  unaided 
teams  had  the  same  amount  of  information  as  the  aided  teams,  they  just  did  not 
have  the  right  information  distributed  to  the  right  person.  Thus,  with  teams 
of  distributed  specialists,  "more  is  not  necessarily  better”  in  terms  of 
information.  The  configuration  of  information  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
this  information  gets  distributed  seems  more  important  than  the  sheer  amount 
of  information. 

Whereas  the  effect  for  team  informity  manifests  the  most  variability 
across  studies,  the  effect  for  hierarchical  sensitivity  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
in  magnitude  across  the  studies  (average  r  =  .31  versus  .40  for  team  informity 
and  .52  for  staff  validity).  Part  of  this  is  probably  due  to  unreliability  in 
the  index,  which  is  a  function  of  the  number  of  decisions  upon  which  the  index 
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is  based.  Since  the  measure  of  dyadic  sensitivity  is  derived  from  a  multiple 
regression  of  the  true  score  and  the  leader's  decision  of  the  staff's 
recommendations,  the  stability  of  this  measure  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
number  of  decisions  used  in  the  regressions.  The  effects  for  this  variable 
tends  to  be  weak  (e.g.,  r's  between  .12  and  .18)  when  the  number  of  decisions 
is  small  (e.g.,  in  the  22  to  24  range  as  in  Hollenbeck  et  al.  1995,  Study  2 
and  Hedlund  et  al.,  1996),  but  stronger  when  the  number  of  decisions  is 
greater  than  40  (r's  between  .27  and  .54  in  the  remaining  studies). 

In  addition  to  methodological  issues,  however,  hierarchical  sensitivity 
is  probably  the  most  complex  of  the  core  constructs  and  the  most  difficult  one 
for  the  team  to  learn.  Without  any  aid,  the  leader  and  staff  members  probably 
have  only  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  each  staff  member  or  the 
weight  being  assigned  to  each  staff  member  during  real-time  task  engagement. 
This  limits  the  teams  ability  to  develop  a  highly  accurate  and  differentiated 
weighting  structure.  For  example,  in  both  studies  reported  here,  the  weight 
the  leader  placed  on  staff  recommendations  was  too  high  (average  weight  =  .33 
and  .37  in  Study  1  and  2  respectively)  relative  to  their  ideal  weight  (average 
=  .23  and  .33  respectively).  A  similar  picture  emerges  if  one  looks  at  the 
overall  amount  of  variance  in  the  leader's  decision  accounted  for  by  the  staff 
members'  recommendations  versus  the  amount  of  variation  explained  by  the  staff 
recommendations  in  the  true  decision.  In  both  studies,  the  staff's 
recommendations  explained  roughly  twice  as  much  variance  in  the  leader  s 
decision  relative  to  the  true  decisions.  The  leaders  also  tended  to  show  less 
variability  in  their  weighting  of  staff  members  (SD  =  .06  and  .16  for  Study  1 
and  Study  2  respectively)  relative  to  the  variability  associated  with  the 
ideal  set  of  weights  (SD  =  .10  and  .28).  Thus,  the  leaders  relied  too  heavily 
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on  the  staff  and  failed  to  sufficiently  differentiate  among  staff  members 
relative  to  the  ideal* 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  hierarchical  sensitivity  construct,  it  is 
instructive  to  break  it  down  into  its  constituent  parts  to  get  a  better  grasp 
of  why  the  unaided  teams  performed  so  poorly  on  this  factor  relative  to  the 
teams  that  had  the  decision  aid.  To  do  this,  we  reran  the  regression  reported 
in  Figure  13c,  using  Edwards'  (1995)  regression  decomposition  techniques  to 
see  exactly  how  the  decision  aid  affected  hierarchical  sensitivity.  With 
Edwards'  technique,  one  simply  follows  up  a  regression  where  a  simple 
difference  score  is  the  dependent  variable,  with  two  additional  regressions 
treating  each  component  of  the  difference  score  as  the  criterion.  The  overall 
effect  for  the  difference  score  is  then  decomposed  into  two  component  parts. 

In  decomposing  these  regressions  we  found  that,  although  both  experience 
and  the  intervention  affected  hierarchical  sensitivity  (i.e.,  the  difference 
score),  neither  of  these  two  factors  affected  either  one  of  the  components 
that  went  into  hierarchical  sensitivity.  That  is,  having  the  decision  aid  did 
not  cause  leaders  to  raise  or  lower  their  overall  weight  they  assigned  to 
staff  member  judgments,  nor  did  it  affect  the  ideal  weights  for  staff  members. 
Rather,  the  effect  of  the  decision  aid  on  hierarchical  sensitivity  was  due  to 
its  generating  a  more  individually  tailored  set  of  leader  weights  for  staff 
members . 

Relationships  Among  the  Core  Constructs 

Another  fact  made  clear  by  exeunining  the  results  of  all  five  studies 
conducted  to  date  on  the  Multilevel  Theory  is  that  there  are  strong,  probably 
causal,  relationships  among  the  core  constructs.  Although  the  initial 
development  of  the  theory  (see  Hollenbeck  et  al.,  1995,  pp.  296-298)  described 
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the  core  constructs  as  emanating  from  lower  levels  to  higher  levels  (e.g>r 
informity  at  the  decision  level  fed  into  validity  at  the  individual  level 
which  fed  into  sensitivity  at  the  dyadic  level)  no  explicit  relationships 
among  the  core  constructs  were  specified  originally.  However,  it  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  better  informed  the  staff  is,  the  higher  their 
validity  is  likely  to  be.  Further,  the  dyadic  nature  of  hierarchical 
sensitivity  implies  that  having  a  highly  knowledgeable  staff  should  promote 
sensitivity.  A  knowledgeable  staff  may  be  more  likely  to  "know  what  they  don't 
know,"  and  hence  warn  the  leader  when  they  have  low  confidence  in  their 
recommendations,  thus  promoting  the  leader's  sensitivity. 

Empirically,  all  five  studies  to  date  have  documented  significant 
relationships  between  core  constructs  residing  at  adjacent  levels.  For 
example,  the  average  correlation  between  team  informity  and  staff  validity 
across  the  five  studies  is  .39  (with  a  range  of  .24  to  .64).  Similarly,  the 
average  correlation  between  staff  validity  and  hierarchical  sensitivity  across 
studies  is  -.31  (range  -.12  to  -.41).  Thus,  whereas  the  theory  focuses 
primarily  on  the  relationships  between  the  non-core  variable  and  the  core 
variables,  the  data  suggests  that  propositions  regarding  the  relationships 
among  the  core  constructs  should  also  be  included. 

Moderators  of  the  team  informity- staf f  validity  relationship.  To  further 
our  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between  the  core  constructs  in  Study  2,  we 
tested  several  possible  factors  that  might  affect  these  relationships.  For 
example,  under  what  conditions  is  being  informed  or  uninformed  likely  to  have 
the  most  or  least  impact  on  staff  validity?  The  literature  on  decision  making 
suggests  that  under  stress,  individuals  have  a  more  difficult  time  processing 
large  amounts  of  information  (Janis  &  Mann,  1977;  Tjosvold,  1987).  Thus,  one 
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might  speculate  that  being  well-informed  under  high  time  pressure  is  less  of 
an  advantage  than  being  well-informed  under  low  time  pressure. 

We  tested  this  speculation  with  Study  2  data  by  operationalizing  stress 
as  the  amount  of  time  left  when  the  staff  entered  their  final  recommendations. 
That  is,  there  was  a  time  deadline  associated  with  each  decision,  and  the 
computers  that  the  teams  were  working  on  emanated  a  recurring  warning  sound 
when  there  was  less  than  30  seconds  to  the  deadline.  Earlier  construct 
validation  research  with  this  simulation  (Hollenbeck,  Sego,  Ilgen,  Major, 
Hedlund,  &  Phillips,  in  press)  showed  that  physiological  reactions  (heart 
rate,  pulse,  and  blood  pressure)  increased  for  participants  as  the  deadline 
neared . 

To  see  if  this  type  of  stress  might  affect  the  team  informity-staf f 
validity  relationship,  we  regressed  staff  validity  on  team  informity,  time 
left  when  the  recommendations  were  made,  and  the  interaction  between  these 
variables.  Since  the  validity  of  one  of  the  staff  positions  was  fixed,  we 
focused  primarily  on  the  staff  validity  of  the  other  two  positions. 

The  results  indicated  that  team  informity  explained  36%  of  the  variance 
in  staff  validity  under  these  circumstances,  and  while  there  was  no  main 
effect  for  "time  left,”  the  interaction  between  time  left  and  informity  was 
significant  (an  incremental  of  .04;  F  =  6.49,  p  <.05).  As  predicted,  the 
nature  of  this  interaction  was  such  that  the  high  levels  of  informity  were 
more  useful  when  the  teams  were  not  under  time  pressure  relative  to  when  they 
were  under  time  pressure. 

literature  on  social  loafing  would  also  suggest  that  accountability 
is  one  of  the  key  factors  in  ensuring  that  each  team  member  contributes  to  the 
best  of  his  or  her  ability  (Miles  &  Greenberg,  1993;  Williauns,  Harkins,  & 
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Latane,  1981;  Williams,  Nida,  Baca,  &  Latane,  1989).  Because  the  decision  aid 
displayed  the  value  of  each  staff  member's  contribution  so  publically,  we 
expected  that  accountability  would  be  higher  for  staff  members  working  with 
the  aid,  relative  to  staff  members  where  no  such  graphic  information  regarding 
each  person's  contribution  was  available.  Moderated  regression  analyses 
supported  this  prediction.  The  interaction  between  team  informity  and  the 
decision  aid  accounted  for  a  statistically  significant  increment  in  over 
and  above  that  attributable  to  team  informity  (incremental  =  .05,  F  =  6.39, 
p  <  .05).  The  nature  of  this  interaction  suggested  that  high  levels  of 
informity  were  more  likely  to  translate  into  high  levels  of  validity  when 
staff  members'  contributions  were  made  public  via  the  decision  aid  than  when 
they  were  less  readily  apparent. 

Moderators  of  the  staff  validity-hierarchical  sensitivity  relationship. 
We  also  sought  to  find  the  conditions  where  staff  validity  to  affect 
hierarchical  sensitivity.  Using  much  the  same  logic  as  with  team  informity,  we 
first  tested  the  degree  to  which  the  this  relationship  would  be  attenuated  by 
time  pressure.  However,  rather  than  using  the  time  left  when  the  staff  made 
their  recommendations,  we  instead  looked  at  the  time  pressure  experienced  by 
the  leader  (operationalized  as  time  left  when  he  or  she  made  the  final  team 
decision).  That  is,  the  leader  would  probably  have  a  more  difficult  time 
making  fine  discriminations  among  the  varied  staff  members  when  under  high 
time  pressure  relative  to  low  time  pressure. 

The  moderated  regression  results  did  not  support  this  speculation.  Staff 
validity  explained  17%  of  the  variance  in  hierarchical  sensitivity,  but  there 
was  no  main  effect  for  time  pressure  experienced  by  the  leader  nor  was  the 
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interaction  between  this  variable  and  staff  validity  statistically 
significant • 

As  we  noted  earlier^  given  the  complex  nature  of  hierarchical 
sensitivity,  this  is  probably  the  most  difficult  of  the  core  constructs  for 
the  team  to  manage  and  learn.  The  general  tendency  is  for  leaders  to  weigh 
staff  recommendations  too  heavily  and  too  uniformly.  This  basic  tendency  has 
to  be  unlearned  via  experience.  Assuming  this  would  take  time,  we  predicted 
that  the  negative  effect  of  having  a  poor  staff  member  on  hierarchical 
sensitivity  would  be  especially  great  when  the  leader  lacked  experience.  To 
test  this  we  repeated  the  procedure  listed  above  substituting  experience  as 
the  potential  moderator.  Although  experience  had  no  main  effect  on 
hierarchical  sensitivity,  the  interaction  between  experience  and  staff 
validity  was  marginally  significant,  accounting  for  an  increment  of  3% 
variance  explained  in  this  outcome  (F  =  3.46,  p  =.07).  The  nature  of  this 
interaction  was  in  the  predicted  direction,  in  that  the  deleterious  effect  of 
having  a  poor  staff  was  especially  strong  when  the  team  lacked  experience. 

Thus,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  additional  analyses  not  only  reveal  strong 
relationships  among  the  core  constructs,  but  suggest  that  the  strength  of 
these  relationships  varies  under  different  conditions.  For  example,  although 
the  decision  aid  had  no  direct  impact  on  staff  validity,  it  did  enhance  the 
relationship  between  team  informity  and  staff  validity.  Similarly,  whereas 
experience  had  no  direct  impact  on  hierarchical  sensitivity,  it  did  enhance 
the  relationship  between  staff  member  validity  and  hierarchical  sensitivity. 
Time  pressure  also  affected  one  of  these  relationships,  rn  the  sense  that  high 
time  pressure  experienced  by  the  staffs  weakened  the  relationship  between  team 
informity  and  staff  validity. 
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Conclusion 

This  research  program  supported  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  has 
accomplished  four  primary  objectives.  First,  it  led  to  the  development  of  a 
research  paradigm  for  studying  teaun  decision  making  in  hierarchical  teams  with 
distributed  expertise.  A  simulation  known  by  its  acronym,  TIDE^,  was  developed 
and  laboratory  space  with  a  number  of  personal  computers  (15)  on  a  local 
network  was  dedicated  to  team  research.  This  simulation  has  proven  very 
valuable  for  data  collection  on  teams  where  the  teams  are  to  be  presented  with 
multi-attribute  decision  objects  and  asked  to  reach  a  series  of  decisions  over 
time  under  controlled  conditions.  The  task  has  been  used  in  a  number  of 
studies,  many  of  which  have  been  published  in  professional  journals  and 
presented  at  conferences  (see  Appendix  A).  The  task  is  also  being  used  in 
other  team  laboratories. 

Second  a  theory  of  team  decision  making  was  developed.  Research  that  has 
been  conducted  using  the  theory  (including  that  described  in  this  report)  has 
been  guite  supportive  of  the  importance  of  its  three  core  constructs  wrth 
respect  to  their  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  team  decisions.  Across  a  variety 
of  studies,  from  30-50%  of  the  predictable  variance  in  team  decision  making 
accuracy  is  explained  by  the  three  constructs.  The  importance  of  these 
constructs  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  mediate  the  effect  of 
conditions  in  task  and  social  environments  of  teams.  In  some  studies,  the 
mediation  was  only  partial,  but  in  a  sizable  majority  of  cases,  the  mediation 
was  complete.  Thus,  importance  of  the  constructs  and  the  fact  that  they  act 
as  mediators  has  been  well  established  in  this  research,  although  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  setting  for  the  research  has  tended  to  be  limited  to  the 


TIDE^  simulation. 
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Third,  the  research  has  looked  at  a  number  of  important  conditions  faced 
by  decision  making  teams  and  found  the  research  paradigm  and  the  theory  useful 
for  looking  at  the  effects  of  a  large  number  of  conditions  on  team  decision 
making  accuracy.  These  conditions  are  the  ones  that  have  been  investigated  for 
some  time,  for  example,  the  medium  through  which  team  members  communicate,  the 
time  pressure  under  which  decisions  are  made,  the  ambiguity  of  information 
used  to  reach  a  decision,  social-emotional  factors,  such  as  the  degree  of 
familiarity  among  team  members,  and  the  way  in  which  team  interactions  are 
structured.  Such  factors  are  typically  studied  ahistorically  by  observing  the 
effects  of  these  conditions  on  some  critical  team  characteristics.  We  have 
done  the  same. 

Finally,  the  most  recent  work  has  investigated  team  processes 
dynamically  looking  at  team  performance  over  time.  The  study  that  provided 
feedback  geared  to  the  three  core  constructs  that  allowed  teams  to  learn  by 
improving  their  informity,  staff  validity  and  hierarchical  sensitivity  both 
explored  teams’  ability  to  learn  from  their  past  behavior  and  the  usefulness 
of  an  intervention  that  focused  on  the  core  constructs  of  the  model.  The 
latter  results  were  encouraging.  They  suggest  that  future  research  should 
explore  how  teams  learn  from  their  past  behavior  then  adapt  and  adjust  to 
future  needs  on  the  basis  of  what  they  know.  The  results  of  the  past  research 
suggests  that  the  model  used  here  may  be  useful  for  guiding  research  on 
adaptability  and  change  in  decision  making  teams  with  distributed  expertise. 
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